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SELECTING  THE  ROADS  TO  BE  IMPROVED. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  good  roads  movement,  a  meeting  such  as 
this  in  the  South  would  properly  have  devoted  its  time  largely  to  empha¬ 
sizing  the  advantages  of  good  roads,  but,  while  educational  campaigns  to 
teach  the  value  of  good  roads  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  South,  the 
holding  of  the  American  Road  Congress  in  Atlanta  will  tend  to  stimulate 
the  good  roads  movement  in  all  of  the  Southern  States.  As  soon  as  the 
present  business  depression,  growing  out  of  the  effect  of  the  European 
war  on  the  market  for  cotton,  has  passed  away,  as  it  surely  will,  and 
when  the  onward  progress  of  the  South  has  been  resumed,  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  will  be  manifested  will  be  in  greater  activity  in  road 
building. 

When  road  improvement  is  taken  up  in  any  community,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  started  right,  and  I  shall  venture  to  speak  to  you  briefly  on 
what,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that  must  be  decided 
before  actual  work  can  be  commenced.  That  is :  the  selection  of  the 
roads  to  be  improved. 

It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  the  community  embarking  on  a  policy 
of  highway  improvement  is  not  financially  able  to  rebuild  all  of  its  roads 
at  one  time.  Those  in  charge  of  its  road  policy  must  decide  which  of  the 
roads  shall  be  improved  at  once  and  which  shall  be  left  for  the  future. 
The  answer  must  be  found  in  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  community. 

There  is  a  glamour  about  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  great  through 
highway  traversing  several  States,  connecting  widely  separated  cities,  and 
traveled  by  tourists  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  very  history 
of  such  roads  is  fascinating,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Cumberland 
road  or  the  National  Highway  which  pierced  the  West  in  the  early  days 
of  the  XIXth  century.  Under  modern  conditions  such  a  road  may  bene¬ 
fit  the  owners  of  touring  cars,  and  its  use  by  them  may  scatter  some  few 
dollars  in  the  different  communities  which  it  traverses,  but  it  will  benefit 
relatively  few  farmers — only  those  who  live  along  its  line.  In  a  com¬ 
munity  where  the  principal  industry  is  conducting  hotels  for  tourists,  the 
improvement  of  roads  with  special  reference  to  attracting  automobile 
travel  may  be  desirable,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  doubt  whether  the  best 


use  that  can  be  made  of  a  limited  road  fund  will  be  in  the  construction 
of  a  through  highway  of  this  kind. 

The  statesman  of  road  building  must  consider  what  permanent  value 
the  road  may  serve  in  developing  a  country,  and  under  our  conditions  in 
the  South  this  consideration  points  inevitably  to  the  farmer  as  the  class 
most  to  be  considered  in  road  planning. 

A  good  country  highway  is  helpful,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  those 
who  live  in  town  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the  country,  but  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  It  is  his  highway  to  market.  He  and 
his  family  must  use  it  in  all  of  the  social  intercourse  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  in  church  and  school  attendance.  It  is  over  the  country 
road  that  the  rural  mail  carrier  brings  to  the  farmer  his  letters  and  the 
newspapers  which  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  world.  While 
it  is  not  generally  appreciated,  because  few  farmers  keep  books  in  which 
they  take  account  of  their  own  time  and  that  of  their  teams  as  well  as  of 
their  hired  men,  statistics  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  the  cost  of  hauling  farm  products  to  a  shipping 
station  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  their  carriage  to 
their  final  markets  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  charges  made  for 
their  transportation  by  rail  or  water.  An  improved  road  reduces  this  cost 
and  has  the  effect  of  bringing  outlying  farms  nearer  to  the  shipping  point 
by  reducing  the  time  required  for  hauling,  and  it  tends  to  advance  the 
value  of  each  farm  that  it  passes. 

On  account  of  the  great  interest  of  the  farmer  in  good  roads,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  responsible  for  the  road  policy  of  any  community  should 
endeavor  to  expend  such  funds  as  may  be  available  so  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  farmers  may  be  benefited  and  that  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  improving  first  the  roads  that  radiate  from  a  market  town 
or  shipping  station. 

If  the  amount  of  money  available  is  quite  small,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  limit  expenditures,  for  a  time,  to  a  single  road,  but  where  sufficient 
money  can  be  obtained,  the  benefits  will  be  more  widely  distributed  if 
the  money  can  be  expended  on  several,  or  all,  of  the  important  roads 
radiating  from  the  town.  While  it  is  possible  that,  on  a  given  road,  the 
greatest  benefits  will  be  obtained  by  spending  the  money  that  may  be 
available  for  it  in  improving  some  particularly  bad  part  of  the  road  at  a 
distance  from  the  town,  the  general  policy,  I  believe,  should  be  the  im¬ 
provement,  first,  of  that  part  of  the  road  leading  out  from  the  town.  If 
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the  policy  of  dividing  the  money  available  among  several  roads  rather 
than  concentrating  it  on  a  single  road  shall  be  adopted,  it  may  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  improve  an  extended  mileage  on  any  one  of  the  roads.  This 
will,  however,  permit  the  largest  number  of  people  to  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits,  for  the  farmer  driving  into  town  from  any  direction,  even  though  he 
may  live  beyond  the  end  of  the  good  road,  will  have  an  improved  highway 
for  at  least  part  of  his  haul  to  town.  Then,  as  additional  funds  become 
available,  from  year  to  year,  each  of  these  roads  may  be  extended  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  country,  until,  in  time,  they  form  connections  with  similar 
radiating  roads  constructed  by  other  communities,  and  the  entire  locality 
is  provided  with  a  network  of  good  roads. 

While  a  system  of  radiating  roads  of  this  kind  will  benefit  the  farmer 
primarily,  it  will  also  be  helpful  to  the  town.  In  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  without  substantial  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  town  is  prac¬ 
tically  supported  by  the  trade  of  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country. 
A  good  road,  to  the  degree  that  it  may  enable  a  farmer  to  market  to 
better  advantage,  increases  his  purchasing  power  to  the  benefit  of  the 
merchants  in  the  town  where  he  may  trade.  Improved  highways  radia¬ 
ting  from  a  town  widen  the  area  from  within  which  the  farmer  may 
profitably  market  his  products  and  buy  his  supplies  in  the  town.  Good 
roads  in  any  community  are  also  an  important  factor  in  attracting  farm 
settlers,  who  will  bring  increased  trade  to  the  town. 

But  we  have  in  the  South  many  purely  industrial  towns  and  cities 
which  may  seem  not  to  depend  largely  on  any  back  country — towns  in 
which  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  farmers  is  relatively  of  little  import¬ 
ance  in  the  total  volume  of  their  business.  Such  towns  are  nevertheless 
interested  in  developing  systems  of  radiating  roads  such  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested.  Even  in  the  largest  city,  a  certain  element  of  the  population  is 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  every  resident  is  almost  as  much  interested  in  building  up  nearby 
sources  of  cheap  and  fresh  supplies  for  his  produce  market  as  he  is  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  schools.  With  bad  roads  that  are  almost  im¬ 
passable  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  area  within  which  milk, 
and  perishable  articles  generally,  can  be  successfully  produced  for  the 
city  market,  is  restricted.  With  improved  roads  this  area  is  greatly  ex¬ 
tended.  A  system  of  good  roads  out  of  a  city  may  mean,  for  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  the  difference  between  fresh  food  and  the  cold  storage 
warehouse. 


I  may  emphasize  the  point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  by  citing  the 
concrete  example  of  Mecklenberg  County,  North  Carolina.  That  coun¬ 
ty  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  State  systematically  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  road  improvement.  The  United  States  Census  reports  show  that  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1890  to  1910,  the  population  of  Mecklenberg  Coun¬ 
ty  increased  fifty-seven  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  but 
thirty-six  per  cent  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  a  whole,  and  the 
population  of  Charlotte,  the  county  seat,  increased,  in  the  same  period, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  per  cent,  a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  than 
was  shown  by  any  other  incorporated  place  of  relatively  the  same  size  in 
the  State.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  in  Mecklenberg  County  in 
1910,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau,  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  State  with  the  exception  of  but  one  county  with  one  and 
three-fourth  times  the  area  of  Mecklenberg  County,  and  the  value  of  farm 
lands,  per  acre,  was  greater  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State  with  a 
single  exception.  Other  factors  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Meck¬ 
lenberg  County,  but  we  may  fairly  attribute  part  of  its  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth  to  its  enlightened  road  policy. 

Other  Southern  counties  might  be  cited  showing  similar  progress 
following  the  construction  of  improved  country  highways  radiating  from 
a  central  market  town,  and  I  believe  that,  wherever  this  policy  may  be 
adopted,  its  wisdom  will  be  demonstrated  by  results. 


